proportion of the Romans. The number who shirked military and civic duties on religious grounds was very small in comparison with the number of cowards. In fact, the Council of Aries had discountenanced the notion in 314, and we find Augustine repudiating it when he is pressed by anxious officials. Nor can we complain of the millions which a Proba or a Melania spent on the Church, when even richer Romans spent their wealth in selfish luxury.
As to the Christian emperors, the charge is clearly fallacious. It is difficult to see how it would have altered the fortunes of the empire if Honorius had been a pagan, or how much more Theodosius would have done for it, had he supported the old religion. It was one of the grim humours of fate—a fine crux for the providential historian, if he would face it frankly—that the senate had been relieved of its responsibility, the succession of a number of boy-emperors had left the direction of affairs and the employment of material at the mercy of a series of intrigues, and . the action of two centuries of corroding forces had culminated, just in that half century when the greatest pressure was exerted on the walls of the western empire. Where vigour and wisdom and